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ings against the S.A. for treason, either as applying to the
Reich or to Prussia. Hindenburg did not go deeply enough
into the motives which activated this decision, but he felt
that Briming had laid him open to personal attack because
he had persuaded him to sign the decree for the dissolution
of the S.A.
Added to this was Hindenburg's personal irritation over
Groener, the Minister of Defence, and his untimely produced
son.
Moreover, immediately prior to Briining's dismissal,
Hindenburg had spent some weeks on his estate of Neudeck
in East Prussia. His friends there, the landowners east of
the Elbe, made use of this opportunity to convince him
that Briining's Minister of Labour, Stegerwald, wished to
cut up their estates into smallholdings. Hindenburg, the
owner of Neudeck, felt that he was menaced on his own
property.
Briining knew that Hindenburg was out of humour with
him. The President returned to Berlin on sgth May 1932,
and Briining called to see him immediately. He wished
to clear up all misunderstandings, principally those over the
necessity for the ban on the S.A., and the recommendation
of the splitting up of the encumbered estates. But Hinden-
burg hardly let him get a word in. He had caused his
questions to Briining to be set down on small scraps of paper
in large writing, and he laboriously read them out. One
of these notes ran : c You are said to have ministers with
Bolshevist ideas in your cabinet/ This was of Stegerwald,
a staunch Zentrum man. Before Briining could give his
explanation Hindenburg was overtired, and closed the
discussion ; Briming was to call the next day. On this
occasion Hindenburg stated that Briining certainly had not
given any cause for complaint previously, and if he would
resign the chancellorship he could perhaps be included in
the next cabinet as Foreign Minister.
This was too much for Briining; he was no limpet.
With the words * I too have my name and my honour * he
left Hindenburg's room.